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word would gladden the heart of any teacher. Miss 
Gertrude E. Griffith is the head resident, and her faith- 
fulness is carried to the point of self-sacrifice. This kind 
of work is a beautiful kind of international peacemaking 
in the very centre of the melting-pot of the world. 

Through the kindness of Professor and Mrs. William 
Hill of the Friends Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., 
arrangements were made for the Field Secretary to visit 
this quiet little town. He addressed the pupils of the 
Academy, in the afternoon of November 4, on the subject 
of " Pioneers and Reformers." In the evening he de- 
livered a lecture in the public lecture course on the sub- 
ject, " The Peace Movement as Related to Other Great 
World Movements." 

Buffalo was the next goal. The Buffalo Chapter of 
the D. A. R. devoted its November program to the sub- 
ject of peace. Bishop Walker offered prayer. Mr. 
George D. Emerson, the Executive Secretary of the One 
Hundred Years' Peace Society, outlined the proposed 
celebration in 1914. Mr. John B. Olmstead, President 
of the Peace and Arbitration Society of Buffalo, spoke of 
the local organized peace work. Rev. Charles C. Albert- 
son of Rochester, N. Y., delivered an address on "The 
Christian Duty of America." Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
the Regent of the Chapter, reported the Stockholm Peace 
Congress. Swedish folk songs were rendered. The 
Field Secretary gave the closing address. One of the 
delightful and profitable features of the day was an in- 
formal luncheon given to the Field Secretary by the 
Executive Committee of the Buffalo Peace Society. The 
luncheon was held at the Saturn Club, and ways and 
means and the general outlook were discussed. The 
Buffalo Society is fortunate in having some unusually 
efficient officers, and some splendid work already has 
been done by the young Branch of the American Peace 
Society. 

Notable were the Theodore Parker anniversaries (cen- 
tennial of his birth and semi-centennial of his death), 
which were held November 13 to 20, at Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago. Eminent men were present from all parts of 
the country. The Field Secretary discussed " Theodore 
Parker as a Peace Prophet, and Fifty Years' Growth 
Away from War," three times in connection with the 
celebration, namely, before the central gathering in Lin- 
coln Centre, before the Fellowship Club of Oak Park 
and in the Congregational Church at Winnetka. 

Before the Park Manor School the Field Secretary 
delivered a Thanksgiving peace address. Taking Presi- 
dent Taft's proclamation for a text, he traced the rapid 
progress of arbitration during the past year. 

In the recent elections Judge Edward Osgood Brown 
polled the largest vote of any local candidate. Judge 
Brown is an honorary vice-president of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 

A crushing sorrow has come to our local peace workers 
in the sudden death of Mrs. Emeline Bartlett Nollen, 
the beloved wife of President John S. Nollen of Lake 
Forest College. Dr. Nollen is one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the Chicago Peace Society and an 
active and devoted worker for peace. Mrs. Nollen was 
a beautiful woman. She had taken high rank in college 
and as a teacher. To our bereaved brother, Dr. Nollen, 
sincere and loving sympathy is extended from every heart. 

Most of the resident foreign consuls are now members 



of the Chicago Peace Society, having accepted the invi- 
tation of the executive committee to become honorary 
members. 

The five hundred mark on our membership register 
has been passed, and with renewed enthusiasm we begin 
on the second half-thousand. 

The Chicago Congregational Club devoted its Novem- 
ber meeting to the subject of international peace, "in 
honor of the Chicago Peace Society," so the program 
was inscribed. The banquet was held in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, Monday evening, November 21. 
Peace hymns were sung. The Field Secretary's theme 
was " What the American Peace Society Stands for." 
Bishop Charles P. Anderson of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago eloquently discussed "The Peace Movement 
and the Church," showing that war is to lose itself in a 
higher warfare. Mr. Louis P. Lochner of Madison, Wis., 
talked of " The Peace Movement and Education," giving 
a most interesting description of the Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, in a masterful and convincing 
way, presented the theme, "The Peace Movement and 
Commerce." Altogether the occasion was a memorable 
one, and its influence will be far-reaching and important. 



The Family of Nations. 

BY GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 

An address delivered before the Boston Twentieth Century Club, 
November 12, 1910. 

We frequently use the expression, "The Family of 
Nations." If we carry out the figure, it is obvious that, 
as members of this family, all the adults are under obli- 
gations, first, to treat each other with respect, consider- 
ation and some degree of affection ; and, second, to see 
to it that the children of the family are given a good, 
suitable education. This, however, even the most ad- 
vanced of the nations, those in Europe, are not doing 
to-day, and never have done in the past. Even these 
more cultured members of the world family treat each 
other, as a rule, with suspicion, dislike and a general at- 
titude of contemptuous superiority. There is scarcely a 
race in Europe which at some time has not been looked 
down upon in an especial degree by the majority of its 
sister nations ; yet this same race has probably at some 
other period in the Christian era been at the very front 
of European civilization. Nearly every country of modern 
Europe has at some time or other taken its turn at lead- 
ing the rest. This is clearly true of Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Germany, Holland, England, Sweden, Austria 
and possibly even of Turkey. There is then no sufficient 
ground for the general national and racial feeling of su- 
periority shown by many of the family in Europe. The 
history of even the recent centuries shows that in the 
fundamentals of racial ability the nations of Europe are 
alike ; they differ only in the unessentials. 

But when one speaks of international or interracial 
feeling, one refers usually to the supposed antagonism 
between the countries of Europe and America on the 
one hand and those of the Far East on the other. In 
considering the lands of the Orient, it is especially clear 
that crude mistakes have been made in judging the char- 
acter and ability of races in that part of the world. The 
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Japanese are a good example. It is well known that 
until recently they were regarded as an inferior and back- 
ward people ; the tone adopted towards them was one 
of calm superiority. This is shown by the titles of the 
books and magazine articles a few years ago. It is 
scarcely twenty-five years since such a well-known writer 
as Percival Lowell stated in print that the Japanese were 
characterized by the fact that they never thought. To- 
day, however, whether we happen to like the Japanese 
or not, we are forced to admit that in all the elements 
which go to make up civilization they have made greater 
progress in a short period of time than any other state 
since the days of the Tower of Babel. It is practically 
demonstrated that in general ability and force of charac- 
ter the Japanese and the peoples of the West are sub- 
stantially alike ; they differ only in the unessentials. 

How is it that Japan has been able to make such 
an unequaled national record? There are some racial 
egotists among us who attempt to explain the fact by 
saying, " They have been able to do this only because 
they are of the same racial origin as ourselves." Such 
persons have discovered that the Japanese are descended 
from Aryan stock. But the best anthropologists tell us 
that the only reason for believing this is because we wish 
to believe it. 

No one, however, has ever charged the Chinese with 
being descended from Aryan stock ; yet the Chinese are 
now repeating, in a general way, the progress which the 
Japanese have already made. Twelve years ago the 
western world was ready to partition this helpless old 
empire; and the titles of the books published at that 
time are such as "The Partition of China" or "The 
" Break-up of the Chinese Empire." Men wrote about 
"A Decadent Civilization." To-day everythingis changed. 
The titles of books on China now bear such titles as " The 
Awakening of China," " The Reconstruction of China," 
" The Yellow Peril." And the novelists and story writers 
have caught the point of viewjof the present so well that 
we read accounts of a great world war, to be waged within 
a few decades, when the four hundred millions of China 
engage the rest of the world in a gigantic struggle for 
the supremacy of the earth. We have spoken of China 
as the land of a stagnant civilization ; yet only the day 
before yesterday a decree was issued from the Dragon 
throne convoking a Chinese Parliament for the year 
1913, — a decree which set the date for the opening of 
this national legislature earlier than the authorities 
wished, — a decision wrung from those in power by an 
empire-wide constitutional propaganda, carried on in 
many ways like our own election campaigns. Surely 
times have changed since Europe had its international 
knife ready for the partition of the decadent old empire. 
Within twelve short years how greatly have our ideas 
changed ; yet the Chinese people are fundamentally the 
same to-day as they were then. 

In this connection one is reminded of the frequent 
quotations about the Blowness of the East. I wonder if 
any noted writer has ever had his characteristic utterances 
so quickly and so completely discredited as has Kipling ? 
How often that verse is quoted, that one "cannot hustle 
the East " ? May be so ; yet the Japanese have hustled 
so fast that they hold to-day the record for the interna- 
tional sprint in world culture. It took Europe many 
bloody wars and some four hundred to five hundred 



years to pass from absolutism to feudalism ; yet Japan 
accomplished the same thing, without a drop of blood, 
in three or four decades. 

The question naturally arises, How may we bring it 
about that the adult members of the family of races shall 
treat each other with respect, consideration and a degree 
of affection ? Before answering this query, however, it 
should first be noted that considerable progress has already 
been made in this direction. In the old days, some hun- 
dreds of years ago in Europe, no nations existed with 
strong national feelings, such as we have to-day ; towns 
were the units of life, and each town looked upon all 
others as rivals and natural enemies. The word "for- 
eigner " in old England referred, not to one who lived in 
another country, but to one who lived in another town. 
In those days loyalty was due first to the town ; later to 
the country at large. The feeling at that time is well 
shown by an old story of an English father and his son 
who came into the market one day ; the father saw some- 
one whom he did not recognize, and said, " Son, who 's 
that?" And the son answered, "That's a stranger, 
father." " Well, throw a brick at him," replied the 
father. That was the natural expression of feeling of 
the average man in those old days towards one from 
another town. This condition of things was not limited 
to England ; it was universal. The same general situa- 
tion existed in Scotland. Here the clan was the unit of 
life, and clan chased clan in battle through the glens and 
over the hills of old Scotland. Speaking of this condition 
in his native land, President McCosh once said that he 
hesitated to complain of the low state of civilization of 
backward peoples, for it was not so very long ago that 
his own ancestors were wild tribes — men whose chief 
joy was to fight and to rob one another. 

The second stage in the development which we are 
tracing is one where patriotism to the district or state 
has absorbed the local patriotism to the town or the clan. 
Loyalty is due to England, Wales, Scotland, or it may be 
to Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria or Saxony, and only sec- 
ondarily to the town. This condition is well shown by the 
attitude of the Germans before the creation of their pres- 
ent Empire ; only a few years ago the patriotism of the 
average German was bounded by the limits of his petty 
state. He was a Prussian, a Hanoverian, a Saxon and 
nothing more. A hundred years ago, more or less, the 
same situation existed in our own country; the average 
American felt that he was first a citizen of his state, and 
only secondarily of the Union — he was first of all a 
citizen of Massachusetts or of Virginia. 

The third stage came with the widening of loyalty 
from the state to the whole nation. To-day, to the 
German, love of the whole Fatherland comes first, his 
stongest political passion is devotion to the great Empire. 
With us, too, to-day, the dominant political feeling is love 
of the whole Union ; state and city are secondary. As 
loyalty to the town widened till it was absorbed in loyalty 
to the state ; as loyalty to the state widened until it was 
absorbed in loyalty to the nation, — so, by the laws of 
historical development, we know that loyalty to the 
nation will widen until it will be absorbed in loyalty to 
humanity as a whole. The day has already dawned in 
which humanity shall come first, the nation second. 

How may we hasten the incoming of this new day ? 
How may we help to bring it about that the adults of 
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the world-family of nations shall treat each other with 
respect, consideration and some little affection? The 
answer is suggested by a French proverb, " We only 
hate those we do not know." Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
remarked the other day, in quoting this, that, " We only 
love those we do know." The same idea was well ex- 
pressed last year by Dr. Takamine, during the Conference 
upon the Far East held at Clark University. He said : 
" There is nothing so effective in enhancing the friendly 
feeling between two nations as a correct knowledge of 
each other." This is borne out by observation. Those 
who know other nations usually have a friendly feeling 
for them. This is especially true of the attitude of mis- 
sionaries towards* the people among whom they have 
worked ; of students towards the foreign land in which 
they have studied ; and of travelers towards the countries 
with which they have become acquainted. One cannot 
even read abook, written intelligently and sympathetically 
in regard to another people, without coming to have a 
more kindly regard for them. 

Every means, then, should have our thorough sup- 
port which tends to bring about a better understanding 
of the conditions existing among foreign peoples — which 
tends to make them and us better acquainted. Among 
these agencies might be mentioned : travel among, and 
study of, other peoples; exchange of students, teachers 
and professors ; conferences for the study of different civ- 
ilizations, such as those held at Lake Mohonk and Clark 
University, and such as the great Universal Races Con- 
gress, to be held in London this coming summer. In 
short, one may well say of the task of bringing about a 
mutual respect and regard between different races, as 
Senator Elihu Root said of bringing about international 
peace : " It is not so much a matter of diplomacy as it is 
a matter of education." 

Thus far we have been speaking of the adults in the 
family of nations. As for the children, they should be 
put to school. That there are child-races in the world 
can hardly be denied by one who is willing to look at 
actual conditions free from preconceived ideas. In regard 
to the proper course to be pursued with them, there are 
three fairly distinct ideas. The real imperialists claim 
that they should be ruled permanently, or at least indefi- 
nitely, in their interest, though perhaps against their 
wishes, as Great Britain believes she is doing in India 
and Egypt. The anti-imperialists, on the other hand, 
would permit them to live untutored and uncontrolled, 
while they are still in the school age of nations. The 
third policy is that of the United States : it aims at taking 
dependent peoples by the hand and leading them slowly 
and gradually along the pathway well marked by the 
footprints of the most highly developed nations, until 
they shall be fully prepared to enter the great field of 
constitutional self-government. 

This school method is the only possible one in the 
long run. The imperialist idea, of ruling over a depen- 
dent Oriental people forever, is simply hopeless; the 
Oriental races are too strong. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every foot of land in the Far East will be free 
from political control by Western powers. The idea of 
the anti-imperialists is hardly more possible. It is not 
practicable to leave these backward races to themselves 
until they may be fitted for a full constitutional regime. 
It is scarcely kind to leave every backward race to work 



out its own salvation, to permit each primitive people to 
enjoy to the full all the misery, the civil anarchy and the 
recurring wars through which Europe passed on its way 
from feudalism to constitutionalism. The world to-day 
is too small, the demand for general security and peace 
is too great, and the need for the products of the tropics 
is too urgent to permit any considerable section of the 
earth to be fenced off as an ethnological park where 
backward races may run wild. 

The race children in this world-family — children in 
need of development and yet in the school age — should 
be under instruction as much as the children of Boston. 
It must, however, be in a school in which there is finally 
a graduation, and from which the race child can pass, 
sufficiently matured to take his place as a man in the 
world. The western powers have been school teachers 
to the East for over four hundred years, but the United 
States is the first and only nation school teacher to found 
a school in which a race child may look forward defi- 
nitely to graduation — to a time when its school days 
shall be over. 

This American policy, which was originally opposed 
and well-nigh laughed at by the colonial administrators 
of other nations, has more recently been followed by the 
British government in India. Lord Morley, by his re- 
forms in increasing the native representation in the gov- 
ernment of India, is following along the path which 
America has blazed in the Far East, but there still remains 
this difference : the United States publicly aims at fitting 
the Filipinos for self-government ; Great Britain has not 
made any such promise in regard to India. 

But this schooling of dependent races is not a matter 
which may be left to itself. Eternal vigilance is not only 
the price of liberty to those who govern themselves, but 
to those who are governed. This was well illustrated at 
the recent Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indians and 
other dependent peoples. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs stated in substance that if there 
was any place on earth where graft and corruption ex- 
isted, where the strong and the shrewd oppressed the 
weak, that place was inside certain of the United States 
Indian reservations. At this same conference there was 
a strong feeling expressed that certain tendencies in the 
Philippines were not in keeping with the ideals which 
were originally held for their development. 

It is, finally, through a watchful education that the 
evils of race hatred, race arrogance and race oppression 
are most likely to be cured; education of the adult 
races in a better and more sympathetic knowledge of 
each other ; education of the backward races until they 
shall cease to be children and shall be able to take their 
places as men in the world family; and education of the 
people of the adult races in the needs, conditions and 
aspirations of the race children, in order that the school 
may always be conducted in the interest of the children 
and not for the benefit of the teachers. 



Was I Wrong? 



BY FREDERIC PASSY. 



[Frederic Passy, the author of this brief article, just pub- 
lished in the French journal, La Paix par le Droit, has been 
for more than forty years the leader of the peace movement 
in France, and foremost among the European advocates of 



